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the temple of art : The glory of a Raphael, an 
Angelo, and a Da. Vinci, is an allurement which 
deceives the unwary ; it is a siren voice that is 
apt to lead astray the unsuspecting: those, I 
mean, who do not consider that there is a time 
when, and a place where, the arts may be safely 
and profitably followed ; and I am satisfied the 
place is not here, and the time is not the pre- 
sent, when gold purchases honors, shields crime, 
and decides, in a measure, the fate of elections ; 
to succeed in which, thousands desert the prin- 
ciples they believe in. When a whole nation 
worships gold, is it strange the arts should be 
neglected? Is it strange that a soldier of the 
Revolution, who had given the labors of a long 
life to an institution in the State of Connecti- 
cut, should be overlooked by that State, when 
a picture was wanted to adorn the walls of its 
capitol ? And why overlook him ? What 
principle were they governed by in their choice ? 
Was it honor ? No ; that would have led thfm 
to select the man to whom they were obligated ? 
Was it taste ? Certainly not ; they would have 
selected the same had that been their guide. 
What was it then that governed their decision? 
It was gold ; influenced by that, they overlook- 
ed both taste and honor, and determined their 
decision so as to wrest as little as possible of 
the dear object of their affections from their 
greedy hands. 

"He advised me to pursue the law for a 
livelihood, and if I followed painting, to draw 
for a few weeks from the antique statues in the 
Academy of Arts, in New York or Philadel- 
phia, and as far as colors are concerned, to use 
only in the flesh tints, no brighter red than In- 
dian red ; no yellow, brighter than Roman ocher, 
burnt umber, Prussian blue, black and white. 

•' Young Huntington bids fair to be the best 
artist in the country. He has just returned 
from Italy, and has several fancy pieces and de- 
signs, all of them very good, and quite original. 
They are chiefly groups of three and four per- 
sons. He drew them naked first, and then 
clothed them. He says sitters of either sex are 
easily obtained in Italy for twenty-five cents a 
day; but he is in harness for portraits, and 
those on hand, and expected, absorb all his 
time, so that he cannot undertake any impor- 
tant work of art. He has fifty dollars for a por- 
trait. 

" Captain W. came into port a few days ago, 
with his sloop, and did not bring his portrait ; 
and says, he would not give a shilling for it. 
He offered to pay two dollars if I would relin- 
quish all further claim. I did not accept bis 
proposal. He is evidently pleased with his 
portrait ; and is manoeuvring to filch a few 
dollars. I would sue him here,_were it not a 
small business. This-is all that saves him for 
the present. He must disgorge at last, poor 
fellow. I think of presenting this claim to 
friend Griffin. He has a convenient apparatus 
for sweeping clean the pocket of W. of these 
coveted pence, in a son, who practices law in 
the county where he resides. The fact of his 
holding the claim, would, of itself, relieve the 
captain from temptation, to such a degree, as to 
render the employment of the apparatus, per- 
haps unnecessary. This ill wind would, thus, 
help a friend, and repair a cracked fiddle, and 
put it in tune again ; for the captain has a con- 
siderable conscience, if I judge rightly from his 
words and looks, which gives him hard thwacks. 
He first said he had forgotten to bring the por- 
trait. When rubbed against the grain, a little, 
he said he did not feel bound to bring it. When 
in port before, and I showed a lamb-like pas- 
siveness in my disappointment, he praised the 
accuracy of my likenesses to a Pearl street mer- 
chant, with whom he had some business rela- 
tions, so much, that the merchant desired to 
employ me to copy a portrait of his uncle, at 
New London, and then cross oyer the Sound to 
Mattatuk, and take another, from life, of his 
father. It seemed as if he was disposed to re- 



store, in this way, what he had been tempted 
to unjustly withhold. I think, therefore, that 
he is a sinner that may be saved. Though the 
temptation of eleven dollars seems small, yet 
the event shows it surpassed the poor captain's 
powers of resistance. It was more operative 
on him, than eleven millions would have been 
on a great or magnanimous soul. I declined 
doing the painting for the merchant, as yon 
wished me not to be diverted from the object of 
my tour, by an ambition to keep the balance of 
trade in favor of Ohio. 

" Unless a work, however meritorious it be, 
is assisted in its progress by some such means, 
it will not be known to the public, in time to do 
the author much good. A notice in some of 
the most popular papers of New York, with an 
influential name attached to it, would sell more 
maps than the offer of a large commission for 
obtaining purchasers. It is astonishing how 
the opinions of men are governed by such a 
thing. A few days ago, a notice appeared from 

the pen of S , lauding a young artist very 

much; placing him even along side of Cole. 
I hav\s never seen any of his works ; but, they 
are said to be indifferent. Mr. R re- 
marked, he knew some days before, what would 
follow the artist's presentation to the editor of 
two landscapes. Afterwards, on conversing of 
the arts, the young man was named as having 
made great advancement, and was almost equal 
to Cole ; that his merit was such as to elicit 

the most flattering notice from Mr. S , &e. 

"A suspicion of plagiarism from the old 
masters, succeeded by hesitation, and want of 
faith in its being my own design, was manifest. 
I begin to think that some Suppose plagiarism 
convenient Possibly it might be to one of bar- 
ren imagination, who has access to a great va- 
riety of prints ; but I am sure if I had the prints, 
it would cost me four times the labor to make a 
piece with plagiarised figures, than with figures 
of my own conception, and the design, then, 
must be of small scope, if -some of the figures 
were not burlesques on the end proposed. I 
scarce believed this method of design practicable 
in even any degree, until Col. Trumbull declared 
its employment in one of his early efforts. I 
certainly set a much higher value on my paint- 
ings than I did before I left home ; while my 
respect for the opinions of men has considerably 
diminished." » 

He returned from his eastern trip in Feb., 
1841, and resumed the study of law with 
occasional exercise of his artistic ability in 
the way of classic designs, some of which 
are engraved and appended to the book. 
In the year 1847, on the 22d of December, 
he had sixteen teeth extracted at one sit- 
ting, which is supposed to have given a 
serious shock to his system, and shortly he 
began to decline, bleeding at the lungs 
coming on, 1st of Eeb., 1848, and continu- 
ing about every tenth day ; and on the 7th 
of April, he went south for his health. 
Thence follow some elaborate disquisition's 
on consumption, its treatment, &c, with a 
record of its progress in his case, which 
terminated in death at Kingston, Jamaica, 
W. I., April, 1850. 

The biography is followed by extracts 
from his writings, poetry and prose, with 
which we shall not now have to do as not 
being especially artistic. The designs which 
close the volume must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. We believe that some of them 
were offered to the old Art Union, bnt 
that that institution had not the quick 
recognition of the artist's genius which 
it should have had, and declined purchas- 
ing. 



VAVL DELAROCHE'S "HEMICYCLE." 

In the amphitheatre of the School of 
Fine Arts, in Paris, is one of the most re- 
markable works which painting has ever 
produced — a work as unique as powerful, 
and which demands for its full apprecia- 
tion, not only a knowledge of the difficul- 
ties of Art, but of the history of. rbs 
schools and its devotees. It was a just 
and beautiful conception which surrounded 
the plape where the rising genius of France 
was to receive its stamp and recognition, 
with the presences of all those whom Time 
had most glorified, and commensurate was 
the talent which has reproduced them to 
us so thoughtfully and impressively as we 
find them in the Hemicycle of the Palais 
des Beaux- Arts. 

To select from the" names which the 
records of Art declare great, those who 
were really so, and those among them who 
were greatest, uninfluenced by the false 
renown which custom, prejudice, and false 
feeling have thrown over works of mere- 
tricious though fascinating excellence 
alone, required a mind of a comprehensive, 
catholic nature. Such a work is in fact a 
critique on the masters of Art, and one 
which no artist living, perhaps, is. compe- 
tent to make with entire justice.. Predi- 
lections either of the head or heart are 
sure to influence the decision, and a want 
of sympathy will operate as a depreca- 
tive. 

But the choice of M. Delaroche by the 
French government was singularly judi- 
cious for a government, for certainly no 
man in France combined so many of the 
requisites for a perfect result. Without 
the intensity in any of the cardinal direc- 
tions of art, which would qualify .him to 
compete with the masters of those points, 
he has still sufficient feeling for color to 
enable him fully to enjoy, and candidly to 
compare the great, colorists, sufficient sen- 
timent to permit him to ' comprehend the 
unapproached elevation of Raphael's hu- 
manity, sufficient' study as a draughtsman 
to be able to measure from a distance the 
power of the great masters in drawing, 
and enough religious feeling towards art • 
to sympathize with the earnest devotion 
of Durer and Angelico. To judge fairly 
on these points demands a range of talent 
rarely possessed by a successful artist, and 
a degree of education never attained by a 
mere amateur. • 

The Hemicycle may be regarded conse- 
quently, as the recorded, thoughtful judg- 
ment of a great and learned artist, on his 
great predecessors, and to be read as such, 
rather than criticized as a simple concep- 
tion of his own brain. It demands a defer- 
ential study and reading, and if approach- 
ed only as a picture to be looked at for its 
art alone, we are sure to misapprehend its 
objects, and lose sight of -its excellences. 
Tims when we find Da Vinci the centre 
of a group comprising Durer, Fra Barto- 
lomeo, Bapbael, ' Masaccio, and others of 
the leading religious painters, we perceive 
at once the painter's recognition of Leon- 
ardo's' position as a teacher, as the artist 
most fitted to enunciate the principles of 
religious art, as indeed he was — a man 
varied, almost universal in his ability, a 
profound and systematic thinker ; as an 
artist, tender, impressive; or powerful, as 
he desired. The personal influence of Da 
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Vinci must have been very- great, and 
amongst the most happy of the ideas in- 
volved in the composition, is that which 
gathers around him this conversazione of 
genius. So through the whole picture we 
shall find the grouping indicative of the 
relation which the painter felt to exist be- 
tween the subjects of his pencil. Titian 
gathers around him the colorists, while, 
we may imagine, he vainly attempts to 
teach the incommunicable,-^-the secret of 
that harmony which lies in the artist's soul, 
and which no magnetism or imparting of 
methods will ever convey to another. 
Michael Angelo, alone and unapproachable, 
sits without care for the assembly around 
him — no pupil even, follows him to the 
convocation, as none followed him in his 
art. We do not understand the position 
of Nicholas Poussin among the religious 
painters, for if ever artist was irreligious 
he was so, and destitute of the slightest 
type of the Christian virtues which we 
loye even when reflected in the feeble 
forms of art. 

But the Heinicycle is essentially a grand 
portraiture, and the unpractised in art can 
scarcely comprehend the study required to 
combine seventy-five portraits in such a 
way that they shall be at once valuable as 
such,,and yet united by action, so as to offer 
a graceful and harmonious ensemble. No 
person but an artist can be made to feel all 
the difficulties Delaroche has overcome in 
the work, though all may enjoy the result 
as it is given, The fidelity of the portrai- 
tures makes the work, reproduced as ex- 
cellently as it is in the engraving, one cap- 
able of affording the highest enjoyment to 
all interested in Art. In this solemn, as- 
sembly of worshippers of the Ideal, we 
may sit for hours with constaht'suggestions 
of all speculations on their lives, their 
words, or their works. We witness the 
dignity of Titian, the majesty of Da Vinci, 
and the grace which Raphael was, as well 
as painted. It is a picture for the artist to 
to muse over, and for the curious to 
study. 

We have disclaimed the right to criticise 
this picture, nor are we disposed to reassert 
it. It has not the standard of Art we would 
have raised, but it has, doubtless, one more 
just. We could not have admitted the 
puerile Le Sueur, and have excluded the 
earnest Cima, but our judgment would 
have ignored too entirely the purely intel- 
lectual or classic Art. Delaroche is more 
just, because more comprehensive; and if 
it be true, as we believe, that in the ulti- 
mate attainment of Art, the classic art is 
mere chaff, yet to the world at large it is 
not so. And so of many other classes, 
heartless or false as they may seem to us, 
they have their position and value. 

The small reproduction of the picture 
now on exhibition in New York, at the 
gallery of Messrs. Goupil & Co., is, we 
believe, an exact copy, and executed with 
exceeding delicacy and beauty. The en- 
graving also deserves especial notice, as 
probably the most superb work in its line 
in existence. 



There is in the first feelings of a man of 
genius a simplicity and truth which, as he 
advances in practical skill, will, without con- 
tinual attention, be very apt to be lost in the 
struggle to excel. — Cunningham. 



RAIN ON THE ItOOP. 

BY COATES EimiET. 

When the humid shadows hover 

Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 

Gently weeps in raiDy tears, 
'Tis a joy to press the pillow 

Of a cottage-chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain over-head. 

Every tinkle on the shingles, A 

Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 

Into busy being start, 
And a thousand recollections 

Weave their bright hues into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain on the roof. 

There in fancy comes my mother. 

As she used to, in years agone, 
To survey her darling sleepers 

Ere she left them till the dawn ; 
I can see her bending o'er me 

As I list to the refrain 
Which is played upon the shingles 

By the patter of the rain. 

Then my little seraph sister, 

With her wings and waving hair, 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 

A serene, angelic pair, 
Glide around my wakeful pillow, 

With their praise or mild reproof, 
As T listen to the murmur 

Of the soft rain on the roof. 

And another comes to thrill me 
With her eyes'- delicious blue, 

And forget I, gazing on her, 

. That her heart was all untrue ; 

I remember but to love her 
* With a rapture kin to pain, 

And my heart's quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 

There is nought in Art's bravuras 

That can work with such a spell 
In the spirit's pure, deep fountains, 

Whence the holy passions well, 
As that melody of Nature, 

That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles ** 

By the patter of the rain. 



A mural painting has recently been dis- 
covered at Ghent, which has some special 
claims to attention. Being in oils, and of the 
date 1448, it is one of the most ancient known 
paintings of its kind. It has a further historical 
interest, as representing on one side Philip the 
Good and his son Charles the Hash, and on the 
other Isabel of Portugal and a person much 
damaged, but who hears the arms of Cleves. 
The picture is completed by angels in the act of 
adoration before the infant Jesus. This work 
of early Art has been examined and reported on 
by direction of the Minister of the Interior, and 
proposals made for its "restoration," — which 
we hope means simply conservation. — Athe- 
naum. 

The lines where grace and comeliness of form 
reside, are comparatively obvious, and almost 
alike obvious to all, comprehended, moreover, 
at a glance. Color, on the other hand, in its 
perfection, is neither seen nor enjoyed at once ; 
its hidden beauty not even guessed. Just as 
mere style in writing is so often overlooked, and 
rarely felt in its depths, but by a few who make 
it a study, so in very many, in respect both to 
color and style, there is an absolute insensibil- 
ity ; there is the want of sense of perception, as 
there is oftentimes the want of a sense for cer- 
tain odors, and to poetic beauties. — Ware. 



Wilkie in Paris. — The houses are all built 
with common stairs here as in Edinburgh, and 
the dress of the ladies is really very good. They 
are all covered with lace and frill ; their waists 
are up to their shoulders, and their dress not at 
all adapted to show their shapes, which are, 
perhaps, not so much worth showing as those 
of the English ladies. The bonnets and caps 
they wear are the most prodigious things I ever 
saw. They are, indeed, so much beyond what 
you see in England, that any sketch of them 
will look like a caricature. Their hair is tied 
all of it upon the crown of the head, in the 
Chinese fashion. Such is the difference in the 
dress of the English and French, that you can 
distinguish the country at once, when you see 
them in the street. The English ladies I have 
seen here look very simple and interesting, but 
the French ladies tell me that although they 
are handsome, their dress is frightful. I was 
exceedingly mortified on asking our hostess, 
when I first came, if ever she had heard of 
l'Ecosse, or of Scotland, to find that she did 
not know that there was any such a place or 
people in existence. — Life of Wilkie. 

With the earlier and mightier painters of 
Italy, the practice is commonly to leave their 
distance of pure and open sky of such simplicity 
that it in nowise shall interfere with, or draw 
the attention from the interest of the figures, 
and of such purity that, especially towards the 
horizon, it shall be. in the highest degree expres- 
sive of the infinite space of heaven. I do not 
mean to say that they did this with any ocult 
or metaphysical motives. They did it, I think, 
with tho child-like, unpretending simplicity of 
all earnest men ; they didkwhat they loved and 
felt; they sought what the heart naturally seeks, 
and gave what it most gratefully receives; and 
I look to them as in all points of principle (not, 
observe, of knowledge or empirical attainment), 
as the most irrefragable authorities, precisely on 
account of the child-like innocence, which never 
deemed itself authoritative, but acted upon de- 
sire, and not upon dicta, and sought for sym- 
pathy, not for admiration. — RusHn. 

I have great doubts whether the art of paint- 
ing is not degraded by being made use of to 
ornament the compartments of architecture. 
However well the spaces may be adapted to 
show off the designs of the artists, they must 
still appear in the rank of appendages, and how- 
ever ornamental to the building, yet, as a part 
of it, they cannot but be considered as inferior 
to the work of the architect. — Wilkie. 

For there is no fixed standard of the beauti- 
ful, but it varies and changes with the in- 
dividual ; and even in the individual, his own ' 
standard is apt to change and vary, and differs 
this year from the last, and to-day from yester- 
day, just as his general cultivation changes, 
advances or recedes ; or, as suddenly, new 
sources and impressions are opend to him. — 
Ware. 

That which we foolishly call vastness, is, 
rightly considered, not more wonderful, not more 
impressive, than that which we insolently call 
littleness, and the Infinity of God is not my- 
sterious, it is only unfathomable, not con- 
cealed but incomprehensible ; it is a clear infin- 
ity, the darkness of the pure unsearchable sea. — 
Raskin. 

They, are the weakest-minded and the hard- 
est-hearted men that most love variety and 
change, for the weakest-minded are those who 
both wonder most at things new, and digest 
worst things old. — Rushin. 

Aria's Gazette says, not much to the credit of 
Birmingham, that Mr. Hollins, the sculptor of 
the Peel statue, still remains jE1,000 out of 
pocket. How can sculpture fail to progress with 
such generous patronage ? — Athenaum. 



